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of Magistracy were intended, and for which, alone, I am
persuaded you prevail on yourself to undertake so arduous
a charge, under circumstances of so much difficulty".

An English Roman Catholic gentleman would have
disagreed with much in this letter, but might have recog-
nized the lofty spirit and sincerity which so obviously
animated the writer, and, with his racial dislike to making
a fuss, would probably have put it away among his papers,
and there the matter would have ended.  Not so Fingall.
He replied, and a correspondence ensued.   There can be
no doubt that he showed the letter to Dr. Troy and the
leading Irish clergy, who were quite aware of the Chan-
cellor's sentiments towards their body. Troy, the cultured
and wary Dominican, behaved with the diplomacy and
caution of the trained Roman ecclesiastic.  Gradually the
matter became widely known. The letters found their way
to wherever they would be likely to stir up difficulties
for the Chancellor and the Irish Administration.   They
were eagerly seized on, and made use of, by his enemies
to discredit the writer on every possible occasion.  They
were reproduced in the Dublin papers; copies were sent
to the leading statesmen in England, and they have even
been published in Lord Castlereagh's correspondence, for
no obvious reason.  The subject was always cropping up
in parliamentary debates, where it was purposely intro-
duced when the speaker desired to discredit the Chancellor
or the Government he served so loyally and efficiently.
The matter is referred to with vindictive insinuations or
vitriolic abuse by most Irish historians in writing of that
period, and it is well that the Chancellor's case should be
made public at long last.
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